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Forest protection advocates 
never before had to think much 
about the World Trade Organi- 
zation (WTO), but that’s about 
to change. When trade ministers 
from 135 nations meet in Seattle 
for the WTO’s Third Ministerial 
(November 30 - December 3) 
they plan to introduce a sweep- 
ing new agenda to increase 
consumption of wood products 
worldwide, open up native 
forests to logging, weaken 
environmental protections, and 
open the door to invasive 
species. The most urgent 
Initiative is anew global agree- 
ment on forest 

products that U.S. Trade 
Representative Charlene 
Barshefsky told Congress 

is a top negotiating priority. 

A number of other agenda items 
could have even greater impacts 
on forests. Advising her are 
executives from logging giants 
like Weyerhaeuser, Boise 


Cascade, International Paper, 
and Georgia-Pacific. No one 
representing protections for 
forest ecosystems, workers, or 
communities is at the table. 


Stimulating Demand for 
Wood Products 


The U.S. is pushing to sign in 
Seattle a new global agreement 
on forest products to eliminate 
both tariff barriers (import taxes) 
and non-tariff 

barriers (which can mean any 
government measure, even 
environmental laws, that inhibits 
or distorts trade). Industry 
studies project that by 
eliminating all tariffs on wood 
products consumption will 
increase by 3-4 percent world- 
wide, adding new pressure to 
the world’s already over- 
burdened forests. 

Non-tariff measures up for 
elimination include efforts to 
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prevent the entry of invasive 
species. ““Bioinvasion” is now 
the second leading cause 

of species extinction in the 
world, after habitat destruction. 
Also, the timber industry is 
targeting things such as raw log 
export bans, government pur- 
chasing rules that choose re- 
cycled paper or timber from 
certified-sustainable sources, 
and local building codes that 
require the use of non-wood 
materials. Their elimination 
could remove valuable forest 
conservation policy tools and 
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further stimulate demand for wood products. 
Opening the Door to Invasive Species 


The WTO currently sets strict limits on what 
governments can do to prevent the entry of 
invasive species via a binding agreement known as 
the Sanitary and Phyto-Sanitary (SPS) Agree- 
ment. While the current SPS Agreement forbids 
countries from enacting some of the most effective 
safeguards to minimize risk of bioinvasion, the 
U.S. and other countries are advancing proposals 
that could make even existing safeguards challen- 
geable (illegal) as a barrier to trade. 


Another emerging form of biological pollution is 
under discussion at the WTO: the unregulated 
spread of genetically-modified organisms 

(GMOs). The increasing use of GMO trees poses 
risks to native forests, where unwanted GMOs 
may migrate, further mutate, multiply, or transfer to 
other organisms and species, often with unpredict- 
able results. Proposed 


WTO rules for ensuring the free trade of 
biotechnology products would prevent 
governments from stopping GMOs from 
entering their country. 


Opening Up Native Forests 


Logging corporations are increasingly investing 
abroad in search of larger forest reserves and 
less costly labor and environmental regulations. 
The WTO is preparing to introduce a broad 
agenda to promote and protect such foreign 
investments. Among the ideas being advanced 
is that of National Treatment, which would 
require nations to treat foreign investors on the 
same terms as domestic ones. Brazil, Russia, 
Mexico, Indonesia, and other countries with 
significant tracts of native forests have 
traditionally limited foreign access to natural 
resources to prevent their exploitation by 
absentee owners. Proposed WTO investment 
rules would remove such government controls, 
institutionalizing “cut-and run” logging around 
the globe. 


policy tools that promote sustainable natural 
resource use. The proposal to ban “performance 
requirements” would outlaw the many 
conditionalities governments often seek from 
foreign investors to ensure that some benefit 
actually accrues to the local economy. 

Examples include the promise to transfer green 
technologies, the commitment to export a 

certain percentage of production (important for 
countries in debt), or the assurance of staying ina 
community for an agreed period of time. 


Weakening Environmental Protections 


Also on the investment agenda is a proposal to 
define the “expropriation” of a foreign 

investment so broadly that it would allow corpora- 
tions to sue foreign governments for enacting 
measures that “have the effect” of 

reducing the foreign investor’s “planned 

profits.” If adopted as a global rule via the WTO, 
new government measures to protect forests 
(indeed, anything in the public interest) could be 
challenged as an illegal “expropriation”, requiring 
full cash compensation to the foreign investor. 


Known by critics as the 

“Pay the Polluter” principle, the WTO’s 
proposed investment rules would cast a chill over 
new environmental protections. 


Threatening Certification Initiatives 


Anugly showdown is coming to set new global 
rules on logging practices that will pit industry- 
set guidelines [such as the Sustainable Forestry 
Initiative (SFI)] against more rigorous standards 
set in participatory processes [like the Forest 
Stewardship Council (FSC)]. American industry 
now Says it cannot compete against logging 
operations in countries with little or no environ- 
mental regulation or enforcement, specifically 
naming the U.S. Endangered Species Act as the 
biggest burden on American competitiveness. 
They now want to create a set of harmonized 
global rules to “level the playing field.” If adopted, 
industry-set standards would lock-down weak 


New Policy Arena for Forest Protection 


Forest protection groups around the world can no 
longer ignore the WTO. Whether one is working 
to protect endangered species, reduce wood fiber 
consumption, promote certified timber, encourage 
community-based forestry, 

or protect old-growth areas, the new WTO 
agenda is ona collision course with protection 
efforts. 


Just as the international forest protection commu- 
nity has in recent years developed a voice to 
influence the lending policies of the World Bank 
and other multilateral development institutions, we 
must now do the same with 

trade and investment policy, the new arena of 
forest protection. 


We must begin immediately to build a strong voice 


protections in countries for the protection of forests and biodiversity. We 
: ; where there is major need to examine how current trade and investment 
Forest protection lbectnbot niet As 
ath id ogging of native forests policies affect forests, how proposed changes 
groups habs atch ihe still to be done (Canada, _ might affect them, 
a ri olongerignorethe Mexico, Chile, Brazil, and put forth our positive vision for a new set of 


Indonesia, Russia), while 
exposing relatively 


international rules governing trade and investment 
that will ensure the protection of forest ecosystems 


stronger protections (asin the U.S.) tochallenge andthe people who inhabit them. Only then will 


under the WTO. forest protection 
advocates find their place in the growing interna- 
Jobs, Jobs, Jobs? tional movement to rewrite the rules of the global 


economy. 
U.S. corporations will try to promote this agree- 
ment as a jobs creation initiative for American 
workers, but the industry trends put this claim in 
question. In recent years, billions of dollars were 
invested in new paper-making capacity in 
“low-cost” countries like Indonesia, Brazil, and 
other developing nations with vast forest reserves 
and few protections for workers and the environ- 
ment. The logic of global capitalism will likely 
send most new jobs created by the freer trade and 
investment to lower-cost nations, pitting workers 
against workers. 


CGBD WORKING GROUP UPDATES 


Forest 


On May 20-21, the Public Forest sub-group 
hosted a briefing, “Forests and the Trees: Key 
Opportunities for Protection of Public Forest 
Lands” in San Francisco. The briefing began 
with an overview of federal forest policy from 
the perspective of the public, the Administra- 
tion, Congress and the environmental commu- 
nity. Funders were updated on several emerg- 
ing issues, including: industrial recreation on 
public forest lands, World Trade Organization 
developments, and the links between watershed 
management and forests. 


The Sustainable Forestry/Certification sub- 
group met at Squam Lake, New Hampshire on 
July 12-14 to continue its work on promoting 
global sustainable forest policy and manage- 


- r 
ment. The group heard from a distinguished 
array of speakers on topics including: the state 
of sustainable forestry worldwide; certification 
on both private and public forest lands; and 


consumer demand, consumer campaigns and 
industry response. 
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The Private Forest sub-group continues to 
support its consultancy on “facilitating funder 
collaboration on U.S. private forest conserva- 
tion”. The Pacific Forest Trust is the lead 
consultant on the project, with assistance from 
Mater Engineering and the Samson Group. 
The final project report, due this fall, will 
summarize the state of U.S. privately-owned 
forests, identify threats to their continued 
existence and conservation, and discuss avail- 
able tools to encourage conservation, and 
propose a grantmaking program to conserve 
privately-owned forest lands. 


Biodiversity and Environmental Health 


The Biodiversity and Environmental Health Working Group recently expanded its agenda to 
include important new work by Mark Walters of Nathan Cummings Foundation on such 
“ecological health” issues as climate change and infectious disease vectors and interspecies grids 
of disease distribution. It continues its work on Health Care Without Harm, the POPS negotia- 
tions, conversion foundations, the Centers for Disease Control Environmental Health Laboratory, 
joint programs with Grantmakers in Health and EGA, and the new Pew Initiative on Children’s 
Environmental Health. Some members are exploring ways of linking with grantmakers in other 
affinity groups concerned with health and the environment. 


Marine 


Working group members continue to collaborate on efforts to reform the U.S. fishing regulatory 
regime. Ona recent conference call, members reviewed the work of the Heinz Center on 
“Managing U.S. Marine Fisheries”. The goal of the Heinz program is to provide key decision 
makers with nonpartisan policy options for consideration during the Magnuson-Stevens Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act reauthorization debate. The group is encouraging Heinz 
researchers to work closely with the Marine Fish Conservation Network (MFCN), an organiza- 
tion whose work is supported by several working group members. The MFCN is a coalition of 
commercial, environmental and recreational organizations addressing reform of the U.S. domestic 
fishery management system. 


The establishment and management of marine protected areas (MPAs) is another area of continu- 
ing interest. Working group members are monitoring the preparation of a Pew Charitable Trusts 
study on opportunities for funders to advance MPAs throughout North America. The assessment 
is concentrating on three regions: the Pacific coast; New England and the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces; and the South Atlantic and Caribbean. The three regional reports will be pulled 
together into a single, unified document. 


Interest in shrimp aquaculture remains high, including concern over the conversion of mangrove 
swamps to shrimp farms and the potential introduction of viral pathogens into the U.S. through 
importation of farm-raised shrimp. Working group members reviewed the recent meeting of the 
Shrimp Tribunal, an effort to monitor worldwide development of shrimp aquaculture. The meet- 
ing focused on the development of shrimp farming in Ecuador and highlighted the lack of a clear 
vision for the development of the industry in that country. 


Invasive Species 


Although an official CGBD working group on invasive or exotic species has yet to be formed, 
a number of members became aware of the importance of the topic at a funder briefing on 
conservation biology held in San Francisco last December. Four CGBD members have 
commissioned a report by Peter Jenkins on “Funding Opportunities for Management, Policy, 
Public Education, and Research Initiatives on Invasive Species in the United States”. Recently 
completed, the report will be distributed to CGBD members and will serve as the basis for 
continuing work on the subject. 


THE BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 


On June 16-17, the Biodiversity Project hosted a successful working group on Outreach to Young 
Adults. The group developed a series of messages to reach young adults, and discussed appropri- 
ate language and strategies for reaching this untapped audience. The meeting highlighted that 
today’s young leaders are smart and motivated, but that the only formal organization for reaching 
this audience is through the college population. There’s still a lot of work to do to reach the rest 
of the 18-29 year-old crowd. 


The Project also hosted the final meeting of its Sprawl Pilot Project on June 10 in Minneapolis. 
The five project partners -- from Florida, Maryland, Michigan, New Mexico and Washington -- 
reported on their various outreach projects, and brain-stormed a series of tips for communicating 
on sprawl. Their recommendations will be included in the Biodiversity Communications Hand- 
book, which the Project will publish in late August. 


Other publications available from the Project 
include: To Effect Change: A “Green Paper” 
on Communications Training and Capacity 
Building for the Environmental Movement; and 
the Final Report from the March 3-5 meeting 
of the Spirituality Working Group. 


MEMBER NEWS 


Marni Rosen, formerly Associate Director of 

the Children’s Environmental Health Network, 

joins the Jenifer Altman Foundation as Execu- 

tive Director, succeeding John Stansbury. 

The Biodiversity & Environmental Health 

Working Group will welcome Marni’s strong Eric A. Holst has joined the Doris Duke 
expertise on children’s environmental health Charitable Foundation as a Program Officer for 
issues. the Environment Program. Eric comes to Duke 
from the Rainforest Alliance, a New York-based 
conservation organization. At the Alliance, Eric 
managed a program to make tropical agriculture 
more compatible with conservation and commu- 
nity well-being. 


The Moriah Fund is launching a search for a 
program associate for Latin America. Thomas 
Butler will be leaving Moriah this September, 
possibly to pursue a graduate program in law 
and natural resource management. However, 
first he will spend some months in Peru working 
on community health and development issues. 


HOT SPOTS ON THE WEB... 


The Summer issue of “Biodiversity Hot Spots on the 
Web” features three websites which focus on the lead 
article by Victor Menotti. 


<www.ifg.org> The International Forum on Globaliza- 
tion aims to educate NGOs, policy-makers, the media, 
and the general public on the impacts of economic 
globalization. 


<www.pacenv.org> Pacific Environment Resources 
Center works to protect endangered ecosystems 
around the Pacific Rim through grassroots advocacy, 
environmental education, and law and policy analysis. 


<www.americanlands.org> American Lands Alliance 
website is an extremely informative website which 
provides information on the topics covered in the lead 
article of this newsletter. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Aug. 15-20. Managing for Ecosystem Health - An International Congress on Ecosystem Health 
(Sacramento, CA). Contact: Congress Secretariat, <ehc @ucdavis.edu>. 


Aug. 20-Sept. 2. American Fisheries Society Annual Meeting (Charlotte, NC). Contact Betsy 
Fritz, (301) 897-8616 or <bfritz @fisheries.org>. 


Sept. 7-11. The Wildlife Society Annual Conference: Excellence in Wildlife Stewardship Through 
Conservation and Education (Austin, TX). Contact: The Wildlife Society, (301) 897-9770 or 
<tws @ wildlife.org>. 


Sept. 21-26. Society for Ecological Restoration 1999 International Conference (San Francisco, 
CA). Contact: Julie St. John (520) 670-6896 x 3 or <julie_st._john@usgs.gov>. 


Oct. 13-16. 5" International Conference on the Ecology of Invasive Alien Plants. (La 
Maddalena, Sardinia, Italy). Contact: <gbrundu @tin.it>. 


Oct. 18-22. IUFRO 8.07.00 Biodiversity Conference: Impact of Logging on Biodiversity (Hanoi, 
Vietnam). Contact: Rita Mustikasari, +62-251-622 622 ext.209 or <r.mustikasari@cgnet.com>. 


Novy. 3-4. Invasive Exotic Plants — Current Management Strategies. (Philadelphia, PA). 
Contact: Morris Arboretum, (215) 247-5777. 
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